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Memorabilia. 





E are glad to place before our readers 
the following appeal which comes to us 
from Dr. J. A. Venn, President of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge : 
‘*4 Mar., 1936. 
‘** ALUMNI CANTABRIGIENSES.’ 

‘* Sir,—May I appeal, through the medium 
of your columns, for assistance in connec- 
tion with the above work ? 

“The four volumes of Part I, containing 
biographies (nearly 80,000 in number) of all 
recorded members of this University from 
the earliest times up to 1751, were published 
by the University Press in the years that 
immediately followed the war. On that occa- 
sion, the undertaking received most flatter- 
ing notices from the general Press, one re- 
viewer stating that ‘no more monumental 
work of biography has ever been projected 
than this. In some respects, indeed, it is 
more remarkable than the Dictionary of 
National Biography itself.’ 

“ Part II, covering entrants from 1752 to 
1900, will be passing through the Press dur- 
ing the next four or five years, and it is in 
order that this section may be as complete as 
is humanly possible that I now approach not 
only biographers, genealogists and all types 
of historian, but also old Cambridge men 
themselves. Subsequent to the initial tran- 
scription of College and University records, 
nearly thirty years of preparatory work have 
been devoted to the extraction of material 
from every printed source, but, as a result 
of the help continually received both from 
fresh correspondents and from those who so 
generously gave of their knowledge to Part I, 
it is clear that much information relating 
to alumni of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries is still in private pos- 
session, and, further, it is obvious that thou- 
sands of living Cambridge men, whether 
graduates or not, can supply concise data 








relating to their own post-University activi- 
ties. 

‘“ May I therefore seek the assistance of 
both classes? Briefly, what is desired is as 
follows :—biographical facts relating to any 
man who matriculated at the University or 
was admitted to any College between Janu- 
ary 1st, 1752, and December 31st, 1900. Par- 
ticularly valuable will be brief accounts of 
lives spent abroad, and of appointments not 
officially recorded; indications of change of 
surname and of assumptions of titles; dates 
of birth and of death; titles of published 
works; marriages (up to 1850); and present 
permanent addresses; family trees will also 
be acceptable, as will be personal offers to 
revise groups of names associated with par- 
ticular families, places, or institutions. 
Although it is hoped that the material 
already accumulated covers, in addition to 
school and war records, all parliamentary, 
legal, military and medical careers, yet 1 
earnestly trust that none will on this account 
hesitate to send in such particulars; for con- 
firmation is always valuable, and many fresh 
facts are constantly being secured by these 


means. Naturally, Tripos details are being 
included, and, in the field of sport, full 
‘ Blues ’ will be recorded. 


‘*Let none consider his own or his for- 
bears’ careers too ordinary or uninteresting 
for insertion, for, even if we are fain to 
accept Sir Thomas Browne’s sad dictum that 
‘ grave-stones tell truth scarce forty years,’ 
yet, thanks to the wide assistance already 
given, it can be claimed that, so far as Cam- 
bridge is concerned, not only her more 
famous sons, but, contrary to the opinion of 
that great antiquary, ‘the greater part... 
will be found in the record of man.’ 

‘* All information should be sent direct to 
myself, and, as it will in all probability be 
impossible to acknowledge the help of indi- 
viduals, may this opportunity be taken of 
thanking in advance those who respond to 
this appeal? Original documents will, how- 
ever, be carefully returned to their senders. 

‘Finally, may I acknowledge here the 
great gratitude of the compiler and of his 
staff to the Syndics of the University Press, 
for it is due to their munificence alone that 
the preparation and issue of so vast an 
undertaking has been financially possible ?’’ 


E have received Messrs. W. G. and A. 
Gushlow’s (Evington, Leicester) Genealo- 
gists’ Reference Journal for January last 
(Vol. i., Part 3)—to which a researcher may 
be indebted for saving of time and eyesight. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A VOYAGE TO SOUTH CAROLINA, 
1718-1728. 


HE following letter is undated. The 
writer was the son of Edward Hyrne, of 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, gentleman, who 
married, 27 July, 1697, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Drayner Massingberd, of Ormsby, Co. 
Lincoln, by his wife Anne, daughter of 
Henry Mildmay, of Graces, Co. Essex. 

Edward Hyrne, the father of the writer of 
the letter, purchased a plantation in South 
Carolina in 1701. 

Burrell Massingberd, to whom the letter is 
directed, was born in 1683, married Philippa, 
daughter of Francis Mundy, of Markeaton, 
Co. Derby, and was buried 5 Jan. 1728. As 
the letter appears to be from a man of full 
age, we may place the date between 1718 and 
1728. 


Hon? S'- 

Yo™* I have rec’, was always doubtfull of 
yor receipt of mine from Plymouth, by 
reason The Boat that tended on y® Quarran- 
tine Vessells were always very negligent, & I 
am apt to believe either lost y® Letter, or 
neglected puting it in y® Post-House; how- 
ever if you please to accept an account of my 
misfortunes they are as follows :— 

After a pretty good Passaze of seven weeks 
& odd Days we made y® land of South Caro- 
lina on Wensday y® 27 of Aprill abo* six in 
y® Morning, it being then y® least of our 
thoughts of w* happined abo' five hours 
afterwards. In half an hours time after we 
made y® Land, we made y® Privateer, which 
put us in some fear, as supposing she might 
have been a Pirate, never so much as suspect- 
ing to meet a Spaniard on that coast. As 
soon as we made her to be a sloop, we made 
all the Sail we could, having a fine easy gale 
at N.NE or there abouts & withall a lovely 
day, we went I believe abo’ seven or eight 
Knots, & ye Privateer fell something a stern, 
tho’ not much. Between eight and nine of 
y® clock, we fired a gun for a Pilote. Abo! 
half an hour after a Second, and half an 
hour after that a third, at which time we 
brought y® town and fort open, see y™ both 
very plain as likewise a man of war of 24 
guns, but nothing of a Pilote. Quickly after 
we fired ye last gun. Y° Captain lay ye 
Vessell too, Swillivants Island bearing then 











WNW abot a League from us. Y° Privateer 
was then about four miles from us, coming 
before y® wind directly towards us. In legs 
than an hour we could perceive 13 or 14 of 
her hands laying under y° Lea of their Main 
Sail. As soon as we perceived that, our 
Capt ordered to get ye Ship under Sail 
with all possible speed. Immediately 
upon that they brought their broadside to 
bear & fired a great shot at us, at ye same 
time hoisted a Spanish Penant. Then all 
their men appeared under arms, firing very 
furious, we being then within Pistoll shot, & 
withall in a very open defenceless Ship, 
could neither fight nor get time to set our 
sails to run away, so that perceiving they 
would be aboard of us presently, ye Ship was 
surrendred without fireing on our part. All 
this time no such thing as a Pilote could be 
perceived, Neither did ye man of Warr move 
his anchors, although we were taken under 
his nose, he not being six miles from us & 
ye tide happening very well (it was almost 
high water) when we were taken, if he had 
weighed and came after us, he might not only 
have retaken us, but probably taken y' 
Privateer, she being a very poor sailer, 


As soon as they had done plundering what 
they thought fit, they got under Sail, it 
being then near five a clock in y® afternoon, 
so that they lay off of y® harbour’s mouth 
near six hours before they set sail. We met 
nothing remarkable in our Passage from y* 
Coast of Carolina, except that on y® 3rd of 
May they met with a Sloop belonging to 
Carolina, which they also took. She kept 
company with us for about a Week, then we 
see her no more, and I since hear ye prisoners 
aboard got y® mastery over their enemies & 
Carried her into Philadelphia, who was y* 
first that gave an acount of us. Y° 25 of 
May we arrived at y® place of our Captivity, 
a poor small town called Banracoa, on ye 
east end of Cuba. There I was till y® latter 
end of September, when I unexpectedly got 
among y® French in ye Island of Hispaniola, 
which place I left y® 6 of December in a 
French ship bound for Bourdeaux River, & 
y® 3¢ of March in y® morning arrived safely 
at Plym® (this is y® full of my unfortunate 
voyage). I hear since my arrival at London 
that when they see us taken at Charles Town 
they put sixty men aboard a sloop that then 
lay in ye Harbour ready to Sail, with a 
design to have retaken us, but y® Governour 
being then in Prison, they could not agree 
among themselves who should be at y® charge, 
so that they never saild .... 
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Which concludes me, S', Yo" most obedient 
Nephew and humble Serv‘ to Command, 
Burrell Massingberd Hymne 
To Burrell Massingberd Esq’ at 
Ormesby near Horncastle in 
Lincolnshire. 
endorsed ‘‘ Nephew Hyrne’s acct how he 
was taken.” 
P. D. Munpy. 





A GLOSSARY OF SOMERSET 


DIALECT. 
(See ante pp. 74, 97, 111, 133, 147, 165). 
Sails, frame-poles of a hurdle. B3, 39, 40. 
‘E.D.D.’ Sailings, 4th Seal, 2. 
Sarnley-horn, a snail. C2. 
Say similar, agree, consent. ‘‘‘ Ef so be 


that you'll make them Wells folk see that 
he don’t want no ’Zylum, I'll gi’ ye five 
punds..’ And doctor, what were a poor chap, 
did say ‘similar.’’’ S.Y.B. 1923, 115. 
“So ’e asked Matty to marr’ en, an’ she 


said ‘similar,’ and they was wed.’’ S8.C.H., 
7-3-25. 
Scenes, a large number or quantity. 


“ Bein’ Bank ’Ollerday ther’ were zcenes 0’ 
volk about.’’ Jones, ‘ Jarge Balsh at Bris- 
tol Zoo,’ 137. 

Schotyng, schote, (old spellings). ‘‘ This 
is the regular west country word for welding 
or a weld.” F. T. Elworthy in S.D.N.Q., 
li, 258. 

Scram-rham. ‘‘ A scram-rham 
like you.” §.Y.B. 1927, 59, 

Scranner. ‘‘ A great fat Burgewater 
*ooman, a scranner.’’ §S.Y.B., 1927, 111. 

Scrash, a crash. ‘‘Thik scrash you 
yurd.”” ‘‘ Vetched en down wie a scrash.”’ 
Jones, ‘ Discovering Somerset,’ 98, 140. 

Screw. ‘‘Screwses be but martel oncer- 
tain things. A screw, a-b’lieve, is ’most zo 
bad as a ’ooman thik way.’’ 14th Report, 
Som. Men in London, 21. 

Scritchy-scratchy, continually writing. 
“ Zeritchy-zoratchy all day long thee’st zit 
wi’ pen an’ book.’? K.70. 


*ooman 


Scrooger, a mean, stingy person. S.C.H., 
14-3-25. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Scrouge, 8. 
Scuttery. ‘‘Me in such a scuttery as 


they’ve a sewed together !’’ El, 58. Qu. cf. 
‘E.D.D.’ Soutter 121 wiki: 
Setting-stick, a dibble. C2. Cf, ‘ E.D.D.’ 
Set (vb.) 21. 
Shaaning. ‘‘ We, up in the winder, laf- 
fin’ and shaanin’ at ’en.’’ Jones, ‘ Jarge 
Balsh at Bristol Zoo,’ 139. 








Shaftesbury rain. 
in the S.E. part of the county for a cold 
fine rain that occasionally drives up from 
the E.S.E. Such a rain is believed always 


‘* A common expression 


to last at least twenty-four hours.’’ S.Y.B. 
1922, 32. 

“S’help me ten men, if tidden wo'th 
more’n half a suvvern.’”’ S.Y.B. 1922, 21. 

Sheep’s Nose, an old-time variety of apple 
whose name is almost forgotten. ‘‘ Firm, 
large, and nicely coloured, with a broad base 
and narrower tip.’’ S.C.H. 14-12-35, p. 2. 

Shipple-krenic, a sly, mean, cunning per- 


son. H. glossary. ‘‘ You botherin’ wold 
shipple-krenic.’’ (Misprinted ‘‘ skipple-’). 
S.Y.B. 1926, 54. 


Shoeing the colt, a boys’ game imitative of 
the process, with incidentals. Watson, ‘ The 
Land of Summer,’ 39. 

Sholloping, slouching, shuffling. 
‘ P.D.D.’ Shallock (Northern). 

Short, spirits. ‘‘A bottle o’ zhort 
gwaain’.”’ Jones, ‘ Jarge Balsh goes to Lun- 
non,’ 77, ‘E.D.D.’ Short-stuff, Short 8, (34). 

Shrimpet-net, shrimping-net. E1, 212, 219. 

Shroud, (verb.). ‘S.O.D.’ gives the date 
of its first appearance, in sense of “‘ to lop,”’ 
as 1577; (as subs., 1475); radical meaning, 
‘*to cut.’’ Ewvercreech Manor Roll, 1382-3, 
has: (‘‘ To the hire of two carpenters for 
three days) pro iit plaustris in parte shrud- 
endis et axandis, xiid.’’ S.D.N.Q., xi. 234. 
Shrudendis (cutting the wooden ladeshrides 
of the wagons) implies the existence of the 
corresponding English word. 

Shroud me! Exclamation. 
know the woman with half a face? 
he! Here, Matilda!’’ Ei, 50. 

Shut the reds. (Of  turkey-poults,). 
‘* When they’m shuttin’ th’ reds they’m pin- 
near zartain ta die.”’ ‘‘ Lived on an’ on, 
an’ shut her reds an’ dinna die.’’ S.Y.B., 
1932, 83, 84. Shooting their wattles? 

Shut-wp, reserved, reticent. ‘‘ A queer 
silent sort of body she is, and most terrible 
close and shut-up.”’ S.Y.B. 1934, 59. 

Side-off, near, adjacent to. ‘‘ A Shaftes- 
bury man ’ull never own up to his place. 
Tis always ‘ zide-off Shaftesbury’ wi’ ’em. 
That’s where they do live—every man-jack 
o’m—‘ zide-off Shaftesbury.’ ’’ A3, 27. 

Side-snap, a sly, sudden advantage. ‘‘I 
ave tried ev’ry way thinkable to get a side 
snap on ’im, but ’e bain’t to be took in any- 
wise. Oh, ’e’s sharp, is John Coker.’’ Ei, 80. 

Sideways, (as verb). ‘‘She upped and 
sidewaysed out of her pew.’’ E2, 105. 

noddy 


C2. Cf. 


‘What! Not 
Shroud 


Silly-simple, imbecile. ‘‘ Quite 
and silly-simple.’”’ E2, 127 


? 
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Simmy. 
‘ Zummerzet Rhymes,’ 18. 
obs., Sc., North Cy., the 
‘“Upon my Sam!” 

Simple-softy, simple-minded. ‘‘ They’m 
too simple-softy to see . . . as it costs more 
to live.” E2, 38 

Sinvey, ‘‘a kind of charlock.”’ J.81. 
‘E.D.D.’ Zenvy, obs., Som., the wild mus- 
tard, Sinapis arvensis. Senvey c. 1420. 

Sippity-sip. ‘‘ One glass only—oh! ah! 
and a sippity-sip out o’ George Pether’s 


‘No, ’pon my simmy!’’ ‘ Jan,’ 
‘E.D.D.’ Simie, 
devil. Cf, also 


pint.’”’ El, 111. 
Sitting-bit, seat of the trousers, ‘‘ There 
be a hole in the sittin’ bit o’ they.’’ E1, 52. 


Skim-buck, a cheese made of sour milk. 
‘**T bought a couple of the real Do’set skim- 
bucks.”’ A3, 69. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Skim 1, 
and Buck, subs., 8. 

Skimmered, drunk. 
8.C.H. 2-5-31. 

Skivy off, to go away quickly. ‘‘ Sergeant 
’e skivied off like a long-dog.’’ S.Y.B. 1925, 
70. Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ Skift 1, and Skive, Suppt. 
(queried). 

Slacktwister, a dilatory person. 


Also Half-skimmered. 


A3, zglos- 


sary. ‘ E.D.D.’ has Slack-twist, -twisted, s.v. 
Slack 11. 
Slatch, to loosen; slackness. ‘‘ More 


slatch’ of rope or chain.’? C.C.V. 4—1915. 
*§.0.D.’ says ‘‘ obsolete; latest limit 1627.”’ 
Sleefer, a high tower or steeple. H. glos- 
sary. 
Sleepied, sleepy. 
sleepied.”’ D2, 10. 
Sleepified, sleepy. ‘‘ 1 were forced to take 
the bellus to ’er ’cause she were that sleepi- 


‘*Zammy wer’ terr’ble 


fied.’ E2, 108. 

Slimmy, (objurgatory). ‘Ye dough- 
beaked slimmy!’’ Jones, ‘ Discovering 
Somerset,’ 11. Short for ‘‘ slimpole ’’ ? 

Slimp, crafty. C2. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ 1st 
Slim, 2 


Slim-slack. ‘‘ Dirty, slim-slack zart of a 
body she is.’’ S.C.H. 18-4-25. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ 
Slimslacket (obsolete), E. Ang. 

Slinger, a severe blow. ‘‘ Wi’ her vlat 
hand agen his ear—I ’zure ’ee ’twar a 
slinger.”” K.71. 

Slip-shell, adj.; (of a nut), fallen out of 
its shell. ‘‘ Found a slip-shell nut upon the 
ground.’’ ‘‘ Held out the full kernel {shell ?] 
for me to see. ‘ A ’most slip-shell,’ said he.’’ 
B3, 37, 64. Slip shell, vb. ‘If you shake 
the bough the few nuts that remain ‘slip 
shell,’ as the country folk call it, and being 
ripe, fall to the ground.” Bl, 38. 

Slocker-hole. ‘‘ The water cum down here 
and went in that thur slocker-hole in the 





bottom.’’ Horne, ‘Idylls of Mendip,’ 69, 
Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ Slocken 2. 

Slolloping, hanging loosely, lolling. ‘‘His 
tongue a slollopin’ sideways of his mouth.” 
E2, 109. 

Slop along, make off, ‘‘ slope.’’ ‘‘ I mus’ 
slop along whoame.’”’ S.Y.B. 1930, 55. 

Slubber-bubber, to babble, drivel. ‘‘ Oh! 
how you do slubber-bubber!’’ E2, 216. 

Sly-poop, ‘* a boy who behaves ill in church 
or chapel.”’ H. glossary. ‘‘ You take yer 
hook an’ yer sly-poop with yer.’’ S.Y.B. 
1927, 59. Qu. cf. ‘E.D.D.’ 2nd Poop? 
(‘‘ We did feel a lot of silly poops.’’ ‘ Jour- 
ney’s End,’ ii. 1). 

Smacker, moustache. ‘‘ Loose chops for a 
mouth, and a heavy smacker over, like a 
black door-mat.’’ §S.Y.B. 1925, 83. 

Smaddle, a paddle. ‘‘ Proposed we should 
go for a smaddle in the sea-water.’’ E1, 212. 

Smizzle, a drizzle of rain. ‘‘ ’Tis not what 
I call rain even now—’tis but a smizzle,” 
El, 30. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Muzzle, and Smushle 
3 (Ayr). 

Snail-driver, one who is slow in action or 
speech. ‘‘ Out wi’ it, man! Why, you bea 
regular snail-driver!’’ A1, 44, 

Snailing-iron, a bent iron rod used by pro- 
fessional snail-catchers. ‘‘ Into the dark 
caverns under the wrinkled roots of a maple- 
bush he thrust his snailing-iron and tapped 
in all directions.” B3, 99. 

Snake. ‘“‘Oh! how my poor dear head 
and my bones do znake.’’ (1826). S.Y.B. 
1926, 36. 

Snorter, acold in the head. ‘‘ If I haven't 
caught a snorter sitting here so long.’’ H2, 
114. ‘E.D.D.’ 2nd Snort, to sneeze. 

Snount, a portion or task. H. glossary. 

Snump, due share or proportion, ‘‘ whack.” 
C.C.V. 6-1915. 

Soak-throat, ever thirsty, tippling. 
zoak-droat liddle pound o’ tripe.’ 

‘ Zider Apples,’ 28. 

So-called, feignedly, making pretence of. 
‘* Off ha went, zoo-called, to vind the general 
manager.’’ ‘‘ We voun’ ’em zot in one corner 
o’ the back zeat, zoo-called readin’.’’ Jones, 
‘ Jarge Balsh at Bristol Zoo,’ 97, 234. 

Soho! The password of Monmouth’s men 
at the battle of Sedgemoor. Preserved till 
recently by Somerset children in a game imi- 
tative of the battle. J.49. Obsolete as 4 
West Country call to oxen to encourage them 
when ploughing or hauling. A cry in hunt- 
ing the hare, used by Squire Western in 
‘Tom Jones,’ bk. v., ch. xii. 

Somerton ending, A, acompromise. ‘‘When 
the difference between the two is divided.” 
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Hazlitt, ‘ English Proverbs.’ | 

So-say, friends, companions. ‘‘ Farmer 
J. H. lived at the neighbouring farm and 
was nicknamed ‘ Gravy H.’ because he used 
to go into the fields and call his men to 
dinner thus: ‘ Come on, So-say, come on. 
Plenty of gravy and little meat.’” G.9. 
‘E.D.D.’ has Soce for both sing. and plu., 
with same meaning, and quotes Elworthy’s 
opinion that it is a relic of the monkish 
preachers who used socti where their succes- 
sors say “ brethren.’’ Socius, chum, in Win- 
chester school-slang. Was Farmer H.’s 
word (if correctly reported) the true dialect 
plural ? 

Sotsole, a seat built in the side of an old 
chimney-corner. §S.C.H, 13-2-26. 

Sour-rig. In a list of W. of England 
words; 8.C.H., 15-4-33. 

Spill. ‘‘ When flour inserted on a spill 
(bread-shovel) turned brown, the fire was 
taken out and the dough put in.”’ J.83. 

Spirting-board. ‘‘ The oe ago re- 
mained undisturbed on either side [of the 
threshing-floor] to keep the corn from being 
driven off the floor.’”’ B5, 56 

Spittle-splittings, idle conversations. 
“These Parish Converse-sat-downies as you 
talks about—palaverin’s and spittle-splittin’s 
I calls them.”’ Ei, 56. 

Splacher-faced, broad and blank of coun- 


tenance. ‘‘ You splacher-vaced _ sliver.”’ 
$.Y.B. 1927, 59. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Splatch 2 

(Northern). 

Splosh-bang. ‘‘She brought down th’ 
liddle shutter again splosh-bang.”’ S.Y.B. 
1926, 54. 

Spluth, disturbance, upset. ‘‘ Ur did but 


dudder totherum and drive a spluth among 
um all.’’ (1826). S.Y.B. 1926, 36. 

Spring, ‘‘ to twirl quickly; to spring a 
mop.”’ H. glossary. ‘‘ Springing her dirty 
wold mop and flung zum o’ the sparks in my 
eye.” H. 75. 

Spring-morning, bright and cheery. ‘ A 
_— spring-morning kind of maid.’’ A65, 


Sprite up, wake up, pull yourself together. 
“Gather y’urself, come now: sprite up, and 


don’t act simple.’? E2, 215. ‘ E.D.D.’ 
Sprightle up, (Warw.). 
Sproused, smartened up, made _ spruce. 


“He sproused eezell peart ’’ to go courting. 
8.Y.B. 1922, 68. 

Spucker, sputter, splutter. ‘“‘ Up comes 
= - Farmer, all a-spit and a-spucker.”’ 





be.”? B7, 39. 

Squilping. ‘‘ You squilping scallywags.’’ 
S.Y.B. 1927, 58. 

Squirgle, a tangle. G. glossary. 

Standrums, tantrums, fits of violent 
temper. ‘‘ She’m in one of ’er standrums.”’ 
Bl, 192. 

Statter, to stutter, stammer. ‘‘ Statters 


like a cuckoo in June.’’ Ez2, 99. 

Steam, disputation, high words. ‘‘ You’ll 
understand we ’ad some steam over it.” El, 
78. 

Stiff back, financial solidity. ‘‘ At a prize 
[price], no doubt; but there’s Farmer 
Atyeo’s stiff back to reckon wi’.” ‘‘ Esau 
Atyeo have a-got the stiffest back an’ can 
gi’e ’ee more.’’ A2, 36, 16. 

Stinge, sting. ‘‘ The Harnet’s conscience 
velt a twinge, But growin’ boold wi’ his long 
stinge.”’ raditional ballad, K.21. This 
piece first appeared in Akerman’s ‘Wiltshire 
Tales,’ (1853), but was included in Sweet- 
man’s ‘ Wincanton Glossary,’ (1885). 

Stone-cracker, the wheatear. B9, 157. 
‘ B.D.D.’ Stone-clacker, Stone 3. 

Stop-alls. ‘‘ Cobblers an’ stop-alls, stop- 
alls an’ cobblers.’’ Old song. S.Y.B. 1935, 77. 

Straddle, the foundation of a rick or stack. 
G. glossary, H. glossary. More commonly 
‘“‘staddle.’’ ‘“Staddle’’ (vb.) is  occa- 
sionally used for ‘‘ straddle”’: ‘‘ Straddled 
sionally used for ‘‘ straddle ’’: ‘‘ staddled his 
lags zo wide’s a could.”’ S.Y.B. 1923, 72. 

Straths. ‘‘ With me to pitch and her to 
rake, How soon the slippery straths were 
clear.”’ S.Y.B. 1934, 39. Swaths? 

Stretchful, causing something to stretch. 
** They’m stretchful words to be sayin’.”’ E2, 
105. 

Strike, (with a number), to reach the age 


of. ‘‘ When I strike four and Susan’s nine.”’ 
El, 39. 
Strings. ‘‘ The fallen [i.e. cut] copse- 


wood lay in long straight lines—strings is 

the proper name of them.”’ B3, 36. 
Stripple, the skins peeled from pwithjes 

deat them for basket-making, ete. 


"Strong-winded, loud-voiced. ‘‘ A troop of 
terrible strong-winded waits.’’ A3, 182. 


Strool, stroll. ‘‘ Jist strool roun’ wi’ a 
goodish ash-stick.”” D1, 24. 
Strumming. In cider-making, ‘‘ among 


the precautions used to prevent excessive 
fermentation is strumming, which is fuming 
the cask with burning sulphur.”’ ‘ Bygone 
Somerset,’ ed. Cuming Walters, 125. 





Spur up, show fight. ‘‘ Now don’t spur 
up like the little bantam pullet that you 


Stuffing, food (human). ‘‘I don’t be- 
K.70. 


grudge thy stuffin’.’”’ 
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Suck, feed a young animal. ‘* Can zuck 
caa’ves an’ do _ poultry.” A2, 15. Cf. 
‘E.D.D.’ Suck (9), Suck-lamb, a lamb 
brought up by hand. 

Sullspidders, large feet or boots. H. glos- 


sary. 

Summer-boys, freckles. C2. 

Summer clears, a mole-catcher’s term for 
the summer fur of a mole remaining after the 
spring shedding. S.Y.B. 1931, 65. 

Summer-moles, freckles. C.C.V. 9-1915. 
*‘E.D.D.’ Summer-muold (Dor.). 

Summer snuffles. ‘‘I do call it summer 
snuffles . . . but the new-fangled name. . 
is hay fever.’ B8, 114. 

Sundays, best suit of clothes. ‘‘ Parfitt in 
his Sundays lookin’ quite the zentleman.”’ 
S.Y.B. 1934, 59. 

Sunners. ‘‘ Come on, me wold sunners.”’ 
S.Y.B. 1929, 53. ‘‘ Well done, me wold sun- 
ners!’’ §.Y.B. 1930, 78. Sonnies? 

Sure and sure and double-door, a childish 
formula in making a solemn promise. Ray- 
mond, ‘ No Soul above Money,’ 66. 

Swarmy. ‘‘ When drawn by swarmy lies 
I went To try my luck in London town.”’ 
S.Y.B. 1934, 39. Qu. cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Suppt. 
Swirmy (Suss.), ‘‘ meaning unknown ”’? 

Swathe-turners, broad, flat hayfield imple- 
ments. ‘‘ Benny had a-got veet like swathe- 
turners, an’ anybiddy must know he coulden 
ride a bicycle.’”’ D2, 15 

Sweemy. ‘‘A_ tistie-tostie zsweemy.”’ 
(Term of abuse to a boy). S.Y.B. 1927, 59. 

Sweemy-zwamy, ‘‘ moving sleepily; slow; 
swinging.”’ H. glossary. 

W. W. Gur. 
(To be continued). 


TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS. 
1724-1843. 
(See ante pp. 21, 38, 58, 77, 92, 113, 
128 68) 


’ ? 


(4) Letrers or THe Dickinson (DICKENSON) 
Famity. 1765-1801. 

The most prominent of the resident corpor- 
ators on the death of Oliver Peard, was a 
woollen manufacturer, Benjamin Dickinson. 
Though by no means wholly disliked he had 
many enemies. Beavis ood, the Town 
Clerk, considered him highly eccentric and 
repeated stories of his humble origin which 
cannot have been wholly true, as Oliver 
Peard, or possibly Miss Peard, were his only 
relations and his son John Dickinson left 
£50,000. With Mr. Besly and Mr. Lewis he 
started the Tiverton Bank, 1 Jan., 1787, The 








$$ 


first premises were a part of the Town Hall, 
but early the partners seem to have moved to 
the Bank house, a few yards away, which was 
recently demolished for their successors,- the 
National Provincial Bank of England. His 
daughter married Mr. Speke of Jordan's, 
and he was keenly disappointed that the 
Corporation refused to let in Mr. Speke on 
the death of Sir John Duntze. There seams 
to have been a strain of the Puritan in his 
family to judge by the letter of Mr. Beavis 
Wood and by the frank disapproval of 
Oxford by John Dickinson at a later time. 

It was considered a great event when the 
Dickinsons turned their back wpon the town 
and went out a mile and ja half from Tiver- 
ton and built a new house at Knightshayes. 

Benjamin Bowden Dickinson, the son of 
John, married the heiress of Walrond of 
Bradfield. He sold Knightshayes, assumed 
the name of Walrond in 1846, and was the 
great-grandfather of Lord Waleran, the pre- 
sent peer. 

His son, born 1818, sat for Tiverton, 
Lord Palmerston’s first borough, 1865-8, and 
was the first Tory member since the days of 
Queen Anne. Some five Dickinson portraits 
are at Bradfield. His grandson, Sir William 
Walrond, afterwards the first Lord Waleran, 
and his great-grandson, the Hon. Lionel 
Walrond, were Tory members for the Tiver- 
ton Division, which included and _ extin- 
guished the representation of the borough, 
His great-grand-nephew, Colonel Acland- 
Troyte, is now the unopposed Member for the 
Division. 

Benjamin Dickinson to Nathaniel Ryder. 

July 3, 1765. ‘The Election was no 
sooner over till the windows of the Hall was 
beat down with large stones but kind provi- 
dence order’d it so that no one received any 
hurt. The Town Olerk was ordered to read 
the Riot Act which he did but not so quick 
as could be wished.’’ A full account of the 
riot follows and there is an appeal that the 
soldiers may not be withdrawn. 

16 Apr., 1774. ‘‘ My brother Henry Dick- 
inson lives in an estate of Mrs. Peard’s in 
the Parish of Holcombe Rezis in the Diocese 
of Exeter & procured us herewith of the 
Priest (the Revd. Sam. Wills, who is half 
Impropriator possessi half the great 
tythes) leave to erect a Pew in the Chancel 
of the said Parish Church in consequence 
of which permission the Pew was then 
erected, but is now threatened to be pulled 
down by the Person who is the other half- 
Impropriator.’’ He seeks legal advice in the 
matter. 
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Aug. 31, 1774. There has been a meeting 
of the Corporation at the Angel; an alterca- 
tion broke out between a few of them. 


Benjamin Dickinson to Lord Harrowby. 

17 Mar., 1781. Returns thanks for con- 
gratulations on the increase of his fortune, 
“which my late worthy and truely good rela- 
tion Mrs. Peard hath so liberally given me 
having given away in legacies not full thirty 
thousand pounds.’’ (She died 31 Dec., 1780). 

15 Mar., 1782. Asks for early and private 
news of peace with U.S.A. 

8 July, 1782. Acknowledges the gift of a 
silver tea-pot and ladle. 

24 Dec., 1782. Sends some account of the 
“ Liberty Hunters.” ‘‘ The petitioners for 
the franchise have filled out two skins of 
vellum.’’ The members of the Combers’ and 
Weavers’ Clubs had a pint of ale a-piece for 
signing. 

27 Jan., 1783. ‘‘ Can anything be done 
for my wife’s brother John Withers who has 
been dismissed from the Oustoms Service for 
accepting 6 bottles of wine from a Guernsey 
boat ?”’ 


5 Feb., 1787. ‘‘ Our Bank was established 
1 January.”’ 
9 Mar., 1788. ‘‘ You may be sure of dry 


beds if you stay with us.” 

2 Mar., 1790. Mr. Ryder has been elected 
unanimously: mentions a banking transac- 
tion with Lord Harrowby. 

7 Feb., 1792. Returns thanks for a Gov- 
ernment post for his nephew. 

25 July, 1793. We offer you ‘a hearty 
welcome with perfect dry and well air’d beds. 
.. » My son Benjamin is with us.”’ 

8 Feb., 1794. Mr. John Wood is in town 
with a petition for the improvement of the 
paving of the Tiverton streets: they are in 
a most wretched condition. (Mr. Dickinson 
worked very hard at this: he was much 
harassed by the criticisms of the Town Clerk 
and still more by some of the democratic 
party who did not like to see the unreformed 
Jorporators making themselves useful to the 
public). 

9 Mar., 1794. There are two vacancies on 
the Corporation: a Dissenter will not go 
down. (Vacancies were often purposely kept 
open by scheming mayors as long as possible). 

19 Apr., 1794. Asks for a Publick Clerk- 
ship for his nephew—a London clerk out of 
employ: ‘‘ he has a wife and three children. 
- .. He is fit for any birth.” 

5 Feb., 1795. Sir John Duntze has died 
unexpectedly yesterday. 

7 Feb., 1795. Recommends his son-in-law, 


_ 








Mr. Speke of Jordan’s, to succeed him. 


14 Feb., 1795. Is canvassing for Mr. 
Speke, who would stand down for Mr. Rich- 
ard Ryder. 

21 Feb., 1795. Thanks Lord Harrowby for 
his assistance, but reports that the majority 
will not vote for Mr. Speke. 


John Dickinson to Lord Harrowby. 

12 Oct., 1781. Pleads for the release of 
Dutch ship De Jungfrauw Jaconina, which 
has been seized at Exeter for smuggling rather 
smal] quantities of spirits, wine and coffee: 
the application was successful. 

20 May, 1786. Sends thanks for the 
erasure of his name from the list of Sheriffs. 


Lord Harrowby to John Dickinson. 

18 Aug., 1787. Congratulates him on 
establishing the bank on ‘‘ so solid a foun- 
dation,” and on completing Knightshayes 
even at so large an outlay. 

11 Feb., 1795. Expresses perfect approba- 
tion of Mr. Speke as a candidate for Parlia- 
ment, in lieu of Sir John Duntze. 


John Dickinson to Lord Harrowby. 
(See also under T. ENcHMaARSH). 
“3 Oct., 1795. He mentions the new employ 
of his son, Mr. H. Dickinson. 
31 Jan., 1801. Hopes for the Receivership 
for Sir John Duntze the younger and for 
further assistance for himself, 


Benjamin Dickinson (? junior) to the 
Hon. Dudley Ryder. 

16 Mar., 1799. Mr. Denniss has started a 
subscription for the poor: the Webbers are 
near starvation: attempts are being made to 
find coal. (Shafts were sunk at Howden, 
near Tiverton, and also near Bradninch Bea- 
con; the coal measures were reached, ‘‘ but 
were only a few inches thick.’’ See also 
Croslegh’s ‘ History of Bradninch,’ p. 315). 

Benjamin B. Dickinson to the 
Hon. Dudley Ryder. 

7 Oct., 1799. Hopes to entertain the Hon. 
Richard Ryder. 

27 Feb., 1806. Mr. Beavis Wood, the 
Town Clerk, has resigned and is succeeded by 
his nephew, Mr. John Wood. Mr. Beavis 
Wood has for some years been unpopular 
for treating the Mayor and Corporation as 
cyphers. 

21 Feb., 1831. The time has come for 
moderate Reform, but may we be preserved 
from the large suffrage of Honiton. 

31 Mar., 1831. The Mayor has called no 
Hall since the introduction of the Reform 
Bill, which Bill goes too far. 
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Lord Harrowby to Mr. Dickinson 
(? John Dickenson). 

18 Aug., 1783. ‘‘I have no doubt that 
Mr. Wilmot will resign his seat. He has 
been appointed on the Committee to enquire 
into the losses of the loyalists in America: 
if he wishes to hold his seat for that pur- 
pose, I shall raise no objection for the regard 
which I have for him and for the sake of the 
obligation I am under to his father.” 


John Dickinson to Lord Harrowby. 

17 Jan., 1785. My son John had the 
greatest dislikes to Oxford when he came to 
London the first week after we came there 
but since he seems quite reconciled... . ‘‘I 
shall not send him there again on account 
of the sottish & dissipated life they lead.’’ 


(5) Letrers or Mason Hamitton, 1765-1795. 


Major Daniel Hamilton was a retired 
officer, who had married a Tiverton heiress 
and was a relative of the Newte family. By 
the influence of the Ryder family he was 
made Receiver-General of Taxes for the 
Eastern division of the County, a position 
greatly desired. This was on the suicide of 
Oliver Peard. He was also employed by the 
Ryders for a time as confidential corres- 
pondent and paymaster until that work was 
taken on by Beavis Wood. He does not seem 
to have made himself popular with the 
Corporators, who would not receive him into 
their number, probably because they were 
annoyed by his moving his residence io 
Exeter and thereby depriving the Trustees of 
the town of the profit on the bills transmitted 
for the taxes. Dr. Henry Osmond calls him 
‘“a busy medling man.’’ In 1765 he claimed 
by his efforts to have saved the two Tiverton 
seats for the Ministry when their influence 
‘* was nodding to its fall.” His son was un- 
able to obtain election in 1798. He writes 
arrestingly, rather than agreeably. 


To Nathaniel Ryder. 
21 July, 1765. ‘‘ Mr. Mayor recd. a Bank 
note £50. Mr. Justice £50. 

recd a Bank note £50. 
balance £200. 
(Total) £250. 

Mr. Mayor £50. 

Mr. Justice £50. 

Mr. Martin £50. 

Mr. Sharland £100. 

£250. 

You may send the balance to the Bank it is 

convenient to go to Daniel Place, Cashier on 

my acct, but you have no occasion to be in 

any hurry about it. The notes I shall send 









you when ever you please; they are all pay- 
able to you except the Mayor’s, which [I 
acknowledge you have repaid me. Exeter. 
Dan. Hamilton.”’ 

4 Aug., 1765. ‘‘ Both [the Justice and 
Martin] were here when your letter came but 
as it was a busy week, dureing the assize, & 
Martin was under the suspicion of havi 
recd. somewhat solid, on this occasion he di 
not care to be seen a-part with me and there- 
fore I whispered him that I could come on 
to his house, when I came to Tiverton with 
which he was satisfied saying he did not at 
present want money.’’ 


To Francis Matthews. 

3 Nov., 1765. ‘‘In the beginning of the 
struggle I made all the hand I could in sup- 
port of the Interest of the Ministry in this 
Borough, which I saw nodding to its fall. 
I gave early notice to Mr. Ryder. I plann’d, 
I plotted and I opposed and when satisfac- 
tory answers did not come fast enough, I 
pressed into the Minister’s presence by letter 
myself . . . The majority I may fairly call 
his [|Mr. Ryder’s] for he has fairly pur- 
chased them with the sweat of his Brows and 
yourself accepted [sic] 1 do not know a man 
in it who was not engaged to him either from 
interest or Gratitude.” 


To Nathaniel Ryder. 

27 Nov., 1765. Counsellor Bernard, a 
gentleman of Somersetshire, has been chosen 
Recorder. Mr, Beavis Wood, Attorney, has 
been chosen Town Clerk by 13 votes to 8. 
Messrs. How & Gorton were absent. 

21 Jan., 1765. (In error for 1766.) The 
damage done by the rioters to the property 
of Mr. Webber, the Mayor, at Bolham 
amounts to between £600 & £700. ‘‘I do 
not think its in any way necessary for you to 
repair this damage.’’ The bill presented by 
Mr. John Webber at Christmas 1765 
amounted to £166 9. 6d.; of this £32 odd was 
paid per Messrs, Peard & Dickinson and the 
rest paid by Mr. Nathaniel Ryder. 

7 Dec., 1765. ‘‘ Mr, B. [Baring] is now 
in town and I hear that he is soliciting the 
Receivership for the other half of the 
County.’’ 

(Draft letter from Nathaniel Ryder to 
Major Hamilton. 

26 April, 1769. Bath. He congratulates 
him on his removal to Bath. ‘‘ I say I send 
you Good wishes, for little more has passed 
to you from my side since my first & success- 
ful application ”’ for you.) 

D. Hamilton to Lord Harrowby. 
11 May, 1769. ‘‘ Wood looks fat and sleek 
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without money or without trade, without 
credit & I suppose without victuals or drink, 
till very lately that he sold his implements 
in trade to young Owens, now a Serge Maker 
of Tiverton, for £10. — I hear on good 
authority that he proposes giving up his 
house at Tiverton and with the cash his 
wretched furniture will bring, going to Lon- 
don to throw himself on your Protection. . . 
The plan is to get his Gown ’’—as Alderman. 

29 May, 1771. ‘‘ There are 9 for us and 9 
against in the Corporation: Mr. Osmond 
& Mr. Cruwys are doubtful.’’ 

11 Jan., 1773. Thomas Enchmarsh asks 
for a loan of £500 for a few months. 


Lord Harrowby to Major Daniel 
Hamilton. 

3 April, 1795. ‘‘ Within a few hours after 
your account of the vacancy reached me, I 
had a meeting with my eldest son and after 
a very short deliberation agreed that if the 
election should appear to take any turn — 
unfavourable to our interest, my son should 
not be thought of... . Mr. Dickinson recom- 
mended Mr. Speke next morning. Mr. Pitt 
had no objection but the result of the canvass 
showed that the peace of the borough was in 
considerable danger in spite of my letters.’’ 

1795. ‘‘ We had not desired that Richard 
shd be M.P. but, if it does not bring him into 
expensive habits unfit for a second son, or 
take him from his legal work, his seat may 
be of material use for him. . . I could cer- 
tainly have never claimed [the character] of 
an honest man, if I had encouraged Mr. 
Speke’s pretensions with the original view of 
disappointing them and of introducing my 
own son without giving offence to Mr. 
Dickinson.’’ 


(6) Letrers oF THE WEBBER FamiIty, 
1765-1801. 


John Webber was Mayor of the town at the 
time of the bitter feud between John Duntze 
and John Baring. It appears that he was in 
treaty with both parties, but eventually de- 
cided for Duntze: the infuriated mob, who 
were told that Baring would do nothing more 
for employment in the town, went mad and 
destroyed Webber’s fulling mills at Bolham. 
The damage was greatly exaggerated in re- 
port, but Nathaniel Ryder thought it 
politic to pay the part of the bill not 
covered by a levy on the rate. In 1795 Web- 
ber, as well as Tucker, appeals for compen- 
sation for his burnt mills at Bolham. 
William Webber was probably a son. Martin 
Dunsford, in his ‘ History of Tiverton,’ tells 











the story rather more favourably to Mr. 
Charles Baring. 


Nathaniel Ryder to John Webber. 

28 May, 1765. Has ordered two bucks for 
the Corporation and reports that Mr. Gore’s 
health has improved by his stay in the South 
of France. 


John Webber (Mayor 1765) to Nathaniel 


yder, 

11 Sept., 1765. ‘‘On Monday last we 
made an attempt to remove the Mayor 
| Cruwys] and Town Clerk and should have 
succeeded in our design if Mr. Lewis had not 
proved a traitor.’’ He presses for counsel’s 
opinion. (Note. Cruwys, the Mayor-elect, 
was in favour of Mr. Baring and the Town 
Clerk against him. 

8 May, 1775. A bond for £150 lent to 
John Webber by Nathaniel Ryder is pre- 
served. 

1795. Asks for money after the burning of 
his mills, 

William Webber to Lord Harrowby. 

12 Oct., 1800 (?). ‘‘ Please your honour. 
The neat produce of my place as Tide Waiter 
is no more than £29 4. 4. a year— and I 
have a wife and nine children.’’ 

25 Dec., 1765. 

A Particutar of the Damage and 
Expenses which John Webber, Esq has sus- 
tained and been put unto by and on the 
account of the late Riots in Tiverton. 
Damages done at his Dwell- 

ling House in Bolham and 

to the Goods within the 


same, £16. 8. 6. 
—to the Wear Banks Bridges 
and Slmices.. 38. 11. 9. 
—to the Racks, MM G2 ¢ 
£72. 0. 3. 
(Expenses of keeping the 
Peace. ) £29. 3. 44. 
Expences—in meeting con- 
sulting with the Members 
of the Corporation and 
others about the means of 
securing the peace. (viz.) 
June 3. At the Angel. 15. 5. 


20. At the Tunns, to 

attend and concert 

measures with the 

Military Officer. 15. 0. 
29. At the Angel with 

the Members of the 


Corporation. 4. 2.6 

3%. At Do. 8. 9. 
July 1. At the Election. 

Expences the Angel. 14.16. 3. 
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2. At the Tunns with 
some of the Corpn. 
Officers. a 
12, At the Angel. 10. 5. 
£18. 18. 10. 
(Travelling expenses) 
a B.S 


Bro. over. 123. 7. 11. 
(Legal expenses. ) £29. 19. 3}. 
%. 2 3. 
£166. 9. 6. 

Recd. by Messrs. Peard 
& Dickinson. os. 6. 7%}. 
£134. 2. 104. 


John Webber gives his receipt to Nath- 
aniel Ryder, Esq., who had paid the last 
sum by the hands of Major Hamilton. 


(7) Lerrers oF THE TUCKER FaMILy, 
1765-1798. 

William Tucker was a linendraper, haber- 
dasher, farmer and Corporator: in Devon 
phrase, he had a long family of twelve chil- 
dren, some of whom were reckoned undutiful. 
His letters draw a dismal picture of the 
decay of the woollen trade at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The oil-portraits of him 
and his wife (Smale) are in the possession 
of Mrs. Beck, his direct descendant. John 
Tucker was the father and Thomas Tucker 
the grandson of William Tucker. 


John Tucker to Nathaniel Ryder. 

7 Sept., 1765. He reports an attempt to 
throw out George Davey, the Town Clerk, for 
his behaviour during the riots; he thanks 
Nathaniel Ryder ‘‘ for your favour,’’ and 
promises correspondence. 

9 Sept., 1765. John Short, Esq., and 
George Davey, Esq., have been dismissed 
from their offices. 

1766. Appeals for the transfer of his son 
from a very precarious post as land waiter. 

1 May, 1773. A oul the £50 at 4 p.c., 
lent by Nathaniel Ryder to William Tucker, 
is preserved in the Harrowby Papers. 

Nathaniel Ryder to Tucker. 

20 Sept., 1777. Shiplake. Regrets that 
he is unable to assist him further. ‘‘ I much 
mistake your character if you would wish me 
to serve you at the Risque of doing an Injury 
to myself.’’ 

William Tucker to Lord Harrowby. 

26 May, 1783. Asks for a loan of £200 
in addition to what he already owes; he pro- 
poses ample security, but money is really 
very scarce locally since the War: his 
daughter is connected by marriage with an 
opponent of the Corporation. 

23 April, 1791. Applies for the 





Post 





Office, vice Miss Glass, either for himself or 
his daughter. 

27 Oct., 1792. Has been re-elected Mayor, 
age to repay loan by the sale of his 
arm stock; he has eleven children. 

31 July, 1795. Sends an urgent appeal to 
repair loss from fire and loss of farmi 
stock: he needs £300 to complete house now 
in building; he has twelve children. 

May, 1798. Is still in business and is in 
need of assistance; he has houses void, owing 
to the collapse of the woollen trade. 

18 Aug., 1798. ‘‘ Mill streams, fulling 
mills and tenter grounds are quite unoceu- 
pied.’’ Prays for means to save the woollen 
trade. 

(There are twenty-two letters from Wil- 
liam Tucker to Lord Harrowby). 

Thomas Tucker to Lord Harrowby. 

29 Nov., 1789. Has been by his Lordship’s 
recommendation for twenty-six years in the 
Customs under cover and prays not to be 
sent to the dreadful inclemencies of the 
Waterside; is very grateful for the privilege 
of supplying his Lordship with coals. 

12 Apr., 1790. Asks as before to be re 
tained in the Tobacco Warehouse. 

Seven letters written in London. 


Epwin S. CHatx. 
(To be continued). 





ALT WHITMAN’S LECTURE IN 
ELKTON.—In a letter to John Bur 
roughs dated March 18, 1886, Walt Whitman 
wrote: ‘‘ Have read my Death of Abraham 
Lincoln paper twice this spring.’’! Whitman 
gave one of these readings in Camden on 
March 1;2 the place and Sate of the other 
reading has, until now, been unknown. This 
lecture was delivered in Elkton, Maryland, 
on Feb. 2. The following report of it is worth 
reprinting as a contemporary comment on 
Whitman as a lecturer. It is reprinted with- 
out textual change from the file in the office 
of the newspaper. I am indebted to the 
editor, Mr. Frederick H. Leffler, for his co- 
operation and for his permission to use the 
article. 
Walt Whitman’s Lecture.5 
Walt Whitman, the greatest celebrity in the 
American literary world, lectured in this town 
on the “ Death of Abraham Lincoln ” on last 





1 Clara Barrus, ‘Whitman and Burroughs 
Comrades ’” (Boston and New York, 1931), p. 260. 

2 William E. Barton, ‘ Abraham Lincoln and 
Walt Whitman’ (Indianapolis, 1928), p. 208. 

3 The Cecil Democrat, xlv, 4, p. 3, col. 4 
(Feb 6, 1886). 
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Tuesday night, to a well-filled house and to the | 


gratification of those who were capable of 
understanding and appreciating his peculiar, 
though by no means eloquent style, as eloquence 
is now generally understood. Mr. Whitman’s 
style was in striking contrast with that of the 
two lecturers who have preceded him.4 He is 
66 years of age, and so infirm from paralysis 
that he is unable to stand upon his feet while 
delivering his lecture; it is therefore not to be 
expected that he should play the role of the 
monkey or the parrot, and mimic eee hing 
in Heaven above and on the earth beneath, and 
in the waters under the earth; nor is it to be 
expected that he should rival the eloquence of 
Demosthenes and Cicero. But it was expected 
that he would give a truthful account of the 
death of the martyred President in his own 
peculiar manner, and couched in_ such 
phraseology as he deemed best adapted to the 
subject. This he did, and in our opinion did 
well, though candor compels us to say a large 
number of his auditors would probably disagree 
with us, and maintain with great vehemence 
that the lecture was a failure; and we must 
confess that from their standpoint we agree 
with them. It would be strange indeed, 
if in a town which furnished a _ large 
audience nightly for two weeks in_ suc- 
cession last summer to listen to a lot of 
charlatans and mountebanks that e verybody 
holding tickets in the Young Men’s Lecture 
Course would have been pleased with the effort 
of Mr. Whitman. However, those who were 
disappointed should remember that Mr. Whit- 
man has delivered this identical lecture before 
the most cultivated and refined audiences in 
Boston, which has not inappropriately been 
styled the Athens of America, to their entire 
satisfaction and delight, which seems to indi- 
cate that the failure of an Elkton audience to 
appreciate and enjoy it, was not so much the 
fault of the lecture as of their want of ability 
to discern its beauties. Mr. Whitman, who has 
not inaptly been styled the Homer of America, 
is not the only poet whom his countrymen have 
failed to appreciate. Though his immortal pro- 
totype begged his bread from door to door, no 
sooner was he dead than seven cities disputed 
the honour of being his birthplace, and four 
others contended for the honor of furnishing a 
sepulchre for his body. 
Roto G. SIiver. 
Brockton, Mass., U.S.A. 


(LOSING OF TWO OLD INNS.—1. The 

New London Hotel, Exeter, built in 
1793, was closed on 2 Nov., 1935. A cinema 
will occupy the site. 

2. The Fighting Cocks Inn, Oswestry, a 
public-house for 146 years, closed in Febru- 
ary, 1936. 

J. ARpaGH. 





4 Rev. Waldo Messaros, of Philadelphia, was 
poy tg lecturer. His subject was “From Acorn 
0 Oak.” 


The name of the second is unknown. 


Readers’ Queries. 








E 5th DUKE OF GORDON’S FIRST 
LOVE.—Elizabeth Grant of Rothie- 
murcus, speaking (‘ Memoirs of a Highland 
Lady,’ 1911, ed., p. 252) of the last Duke of 
Gordon’s marriage in 1813 to Elizabeth 
Brodie, says: 

What would not his mother, who adored him, 
have given to have seen his wedding day. What 
regrets she caused to herself and to him from 
preventing the love of his youth from becoming 
her daughter-in-law. She actually carried the 
beautiful girl away with her to Paris, and 
married her to an old merchant, while her son 
was away with his regiment. 


What can this refer to? 
J. M. Buttoc#. 


(YORRESPONDENCE CLUBS. — Before 

1914, in Europe, and particularly on the 
Continent, several correspondence clubs were 
flourishing. Most of them, I understand, 
were devoted to the needs of collectors of 
postage stamps or scientific specimens and 
the like. Some, however, may have included 
in their membership serious students of his- 
tory, biography, and related subjects. At 
least one organisation of that kind, in Eng- 
land, was in existence a few years ago. Is 
there anything like it in Great Britain now? 


E. F. M. 


ASHIONS IN NOTEPAPER.—1 should 
be glad to know (1) when black-edged 
mourning notepaper first came into use; 
(2) when crests, monograms and stamped 
addresses on notepaper were first introduced. 


P.O. 


POLK-LORE: SHUTTING THE DOOR 

AFTER A DEATH.—I wonder whether 
any readers could tell me whether there be 
any country superstition about ‘‘ shutting 
the door’’ on the death of a vicar or the 
head of a house. A widow was heard to say, 
as a grievance, ‘‘‘\When my husband died 
there was no one to shut the door.’’ 


A. J. W. 


YRON MEMORIAL, PICCADILLY: 
PHOTOGRAPH WANTED.—I shall be 
grateful for information as to how I can 
obtain a photograph, or other presentment, 
of the memorial to Lord Byron and Boat- 
swain, which stand at the back of Apsley 
House, Piccadilly. 





Epcar Syers. 
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DWARD COOKE’S TOMB AT TATTA, 

SIND. — The inscription on the above 
tomb, as printed in the ‘ Karachi District 
Gazetteer,’ 1919, p. 112, is not correct. It 
was checked by me on 9 Feb., 1936, and 
should read: 

Here Lyes the Manes of Edward Cooke, who 
was taken out of the world in the Flower of 
his Age, a person of great Merrit and in Great 
Esteem and much Lamented by his Friends, 
learned in many Languages, of great Humanity, 
a Sound judgment and of a Generous Disposi- 
tion, who departed this Life the 8th of May 
1743. Aetat. suae 21. 


As Blooming Lillies Grace the field, 

So for a day they Shine, 

Like him to God So they yield 

Their Lives, but not their Names resign. 

To whose Memory his Servant erected this 
tomb. 

The tomb is of dark grey stone, not locally 
found; and not of yellow stone as stated in 
the ‘ Gazetteer.’ It has been treated with 
yellow colour-wash. It is situated about 150 
yards W. of the District Bungalow on the 
Makli Hills, two miles W. of Tatta. 

What is known of Cooke? The English 
Factory at Tatta was not established till 
1758. 


H. Buttocs#, 
Major. 
OETHE AND SNUFF.—Tobacco smoke 
was one of the four things which Goethe 
detested (Venez. Bpigr. 67). Is there any 
record that he took snuff? 
J. D. Ro.ieston. 


EMORIAL RINGS.—We have received a 
memorial ring, black enamel and gold 
containing hair, and inscribed with the 
name of the deceased. It is dated Apr. 17, 
1872. Has the custom of wearing such mem- 
orial rings become obsolete ? 
E. W. Swanton. 


Educational Museum, Haslemere. 
EKISSES. — Can anyone kindly tell me 
what this word means? In July, 1926, 
I stayed for a time at the Hétel de la Paix, 
in the Place des Vékisses, off the rue Lak- 
anal, at Pamiers: but neither then nor 
since could I find the meaning of the name. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


E ICE SAINTS.—In the report on 

British rainfall in 1935, given in The 
Times of Feb. 13, occurs the following state- 
ment : 


May will be remembered mainly on account 








of the severe frost during the period 12th ty 
19th, an impressive vindication of the firmly 
rooted tradition of the “ Ice Saints.” 

Where is this tradition believed or re 
corded? I have failed to find any reference 
in print. There are no well-known saints 
during this period, unless SS. Philip and 
James (old style) are included. 


G. S. Grppons, 


[The “ Ice Saints” are SS. Mamert, Servais 
and Pancrace—12, 13 and 14 May respectively,] 


‘(\RANGE FARM.’—This is the title of an 
autograph manuscript, neatly written 
upon 312 ruled pages, small quarto. On 
the end leaf of the manuscript is the name 
of Miss L. Lewis, of Cardigan, which is 
pasted over with blank paper. I should be 
glad to know something about this. Could 
it be an association relic of George Eliot? 


F, A. C. B, 


A POCKLINGTON SHOE. — The phrase, 
“* Not worth hialf so much as the heel ofa 
Pocklington shoe,”’ is found in a letter writ- 
ten by David Garrick to Lady Burlington, 
and there is much curiosity as to its origin. 
Nothing is known about it in the East Rid- 
ing town of Pocklington. What was there 
peculiar about the heel of a Pocklington 
shoe? Perhaps some reader may be able to 
shed light on the subject. The letter in 
question is one of a number in the possession 
of an official of the Harvard College Library 
(Theatre Collection). 
H. Askew. 


OHN ALEXANDER.—He was in Vir- 
ginia before 1660, and left the tradition 
that he was a son of William Alexander, Ist 
Ear] of Stirling, and his wife, Janet Erskine 
What issue had he, legitimate and other- 
wise? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. I should be grate- 
ful if any reader could tell me_ the 
author of the following extract, and in 
what book of poems I should be likely to find it. 


“The road goes up to meet the sky, 
Grey meeting grey, 

And up and down the road, 
The common people pass.” 

I am not sure if it is quoted correctly, but 
the complete poem gives a picture of the 
beauty of the sun shining on a rainy day. 

Isope, McLE.ian. 

2. Who said, and where, “ Every country 


has the Jews that it deserves ”’? 
IGNORANT. 
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Replies. 


UNRECORDED XVIII CENTURY 
PLAYS. 
(clxx, 56). 


N his useful list of Unrecorded XVIII 

Century Plays, Mr. Frepertcx T, Woop 
refers to Reginald Clarence (pseudonym of 
H. J. Eldredge), ‘ The Stage Cyclopaedia ’ 
(1909), and to Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s 
handlist of plays (‘A History of Late 
Righteenth Century Drama,’ 1927) with 
references to the Larpent Collection, In using 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s list, Mr, Woop 
has made two errors: (1) he has interpreted 
the dates of the Larpent MSS. as dates of 
first performance while they are generally 
either dates of the application for licence or 
of the granting of the licence; and (2) he 
has assumed that references to the Larpent 
Collection in these lists are based upon the 
MSS. Professor Nicoll states (op. cit., p. 
vii) that he has used ‘‘ a photostat copy of 
the manuscript catalogue of the Larpent 
Dramatic Collection,’’ not the MSS. them- 
selves, 

As | am preparing a catalogue of the plays 
in the Larpent Collection in the Huntington 
Library, I should like to present the follow- 
ing comments upon a few items in Mr. 
Woon’s list. My catalogue is not finished, 
and I have made no attempt to check Mr. 
Woon’s entire list against the Larpent MSS. 
Since titles were often changed after the ap- 
plication for licence, and even after the first 
performance, the appearance of a new title 
in a playbill is not by any means proof that 
anew play is meant. Many of the titles in 
Mr. Woon’s list resemble so closely those 
already known that in the absence of the text 
of the play it seems to me almost too hope- 
ful to believe the majority ‘‘to be quite 
distinct and independent plays.’’ On the 
other hand, I think Mr. Woop probably 
right in assuming that many plays were first 
produced in the provinces, where the Licens- 
ing Act of 1737 seems not to have been 
strictly enforced, so that copies may not have 
been submitted for licence as the law  re- 
quired. 

(In the following comments I have used the 
numbering, titles and dates given in Mr. 
Woon’s list.) 

lv. * The Beggar’s Opera Reversed.’ (Don- 
caster, 17 Oct., 1781). Among the Larpent 
MSS. are two preludes for alterations of 











|‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ in 1781: (1) Larpent 


15 L 8, ‘ Preludio to The Beggar’s Opera,’ by 
George Colman (?), to introduce a perform- 
ance of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ with the sexes 
of the cast reversed, at the Haymarket, Aug. 
8, 1781. R. B. Peake, ‘ Memoirs of the 
Colman Family ’ (1841, ii. 64-65), states on 
the authority of the younger Colman that it 
was performed with the ‘‘Preludio,”’ which is 
‘“ said to be written by George Keate,’’ on 
Aug. 7. (2) Larpent 24 M 12, ‘ Prelude to 
The ar’s Opera,’ performed at Covent 
Garden, Oct. 16, 1781, introduces ‘‘ The Beg- 
gar’s Opera, now first performed under the 
title of The Lady’s Opera. With a new in- 
troduction.” The cast of this performance 
was entirely women. The Larpent MS. con- 
tains the application for licence, signed by 
Thomas Harris, and dated Oct. 13, 1781, the 
date of the application not of the perform- 
ance. 

v. ‘The Black Forest.’ (Pontefract, 13 
Aug., 1795). The Larpent MS. with this 
title, recorded by Nicoll, appears to be 
Samuel Birch’s ‘ Albert and Adelaide; or, 
The Victim of Constancy,’ Covent Garden, 
Dec. 11, 1798. Whether it is connected with 
the piece performed at Pontefract in 1795 I 
cannot say. The MS. is dated, Covent 
Garden, Nov. 17, 1798, by Larpent. Nicoll 
records no performance of it. 

xi. ‘ The Civilian.’ (Manchester, 13 May, 
1789). This is, as Mr. Woop notes, the play 
by Samuel William Ryley. The application 
for licence is signed by William Powell, 


Manchester, April 15, 1789. However, the 


version published in Ryley’s ‘ Roderick 
Random, ... and The Civilian, ... ,’ Hud- 
dersfield, n. d., differs considerably from the 
Larpent MS. 

xvii. ‘The Enchanted Wood.’ (Bath, 20 
Nov., 1785). ‘‘ Clarence’s’’ ‘ Cyclopaedia,’ 


Nicoll, and the ‘ Biographia Dramatica ’ all 
assign this play to a Mr., not Mrs., Francis 
(or Frances). 

xxxvi. ‘The Humours of the Navy.’ 
(Hull, 4 Jan., 1774). This is the sub-title 
of Charles Shadwell’s ‘ The Fair Quaker of 
Deal,’ Drury Lane, Feb. 25, 1710. As the 
original location of the action was often 
changed or ignored in the title after the 
middle of the century, it seems not unlikely 
that the sub-title alone might have been used 
at Hull in 1774. 

xliv. ‘ The Magician of the Grove.’ (Hull, 
1 Jan., 1796). Might this be Robert Merry’s 


‘The Magician no Conjurer,’ Covent Garden, 
Feb. 2, 1792? 
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xlv. ‘ The Man of Ten Thousand.’ (Not- 
tingham, 2 June, 1797). Thomas Holcroft’s 
‘The Man of Ten Thousand,’ Drury Lane, 
Jan. 23, 1796, is noted by ‘‘ Clarence ’’ and 
by Nicoll. Is the Nottingham performance 
of another play with the same title? 

xlix. ‘One Rake in a Thousand.’ (Bris- 
tol, 16 Aug., 1783). The Larpent MS. of 
this piece (18 S 3) is not dated and indicates 
no theatre. However John Payne Collier, 
MS. note in his copy of ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica,’ has recorded Larpent’s note as 
follows: ‘‘One Rake in a Thousand, a 
Comedy in 2 Acts was among Larpents MS 
plays but without any Managers letter — It 
cannot be decided therefore whether it was 
performed — It appears by Larpents Books 
of accounts to have been sent from Bath in 
1783 & he licenced it on June 4th. 1783.” 

liv. ‘The Rose Wreath.’ (Bath, 16 June, 
1781). The Larpent MS. of this piece 
(17 S 4) is undated. It is described, accur- 
ately I think, by Collier in his copy of 
‘Biographia Dramatica’: ‘‘‘The Rose 
Wreath or Chaplet of Innocence a farce in 
one Act from Bath — 1781.’ LL — [i.e., 
Larpent’s List] The piece in Larpents MSS. 
is signed by ‘I. Palmer’ and he was no 
doubt the author of it. The characters are 
all filled up as acted at Bath, including Mast 
Siddons who acted Henry — It is all in 
Palmers writing—’’. 

Wii. ‘The School for Scandal Soandal- 
ised.’ (York, 27 Mar., 1779). The Larpent 
MS. (13 L 8) of this piece is in the hand- 
writing of John Philip Kemble, who is prob- 
ably the author. The application for licence, 
March 3, 1799, is signed by Tate Wilkinson. 
Collier records in his  Biographis Dram- 
atica’ from ‘‘ Larpent’s List ’’ that it was 
** acted at York in 1779.” 

lxi. ‘The Touchstone of Truth.’ 
22 Apr., 1779; ...). Is this perhaps Charles 
Dibdin’s ‘‘ speaking pantomime,’’ ‘ The 
Touchstone; or, Harlequin Traveller,’ Covent 
Garden, Jan. 4, 1779? This is found in two 
Larpent MSS., 17 M 9 (for Covent Garden, 
application for licence, December 1778, b: 
Thomas Harris; ‘ Songs, Choruses, &c. .. .’, 
published by G. Kearsley, 1779) and 21 S 4 
(for Covent Garden, application for licence, 
Nov. 19, 1789, by Thomas Harris, forbidden 
by the censor; and a revision of the forbidden 
songs, dated by Larpent November, 1789, and 
allowed,—performed Nov. 20). 

Ixv. ‘Who'd have Thought It?’ (Bath, 
19 Feb., 1763). The Larpent MS. (24 M 8) 
with this title is without date. The applica- 
tion for licence, signed by Thomas Harris, 


(York, 





—e 


states that it is ‘‘for the benefit of Mr 
Wilson,”’ ; and it was performed for Wilson's 
benefit, April 28, 1781. The piece performed 
at Bath in 1763 is therefore probably not the 
same, 

Dovcatp MacMIttay, 


Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California. 


\ ASTERS OF THE KNIGHTS TEM. 
PLARS IN ENGLAND (celxiv. 460; 
clxx, 120, 160).—The following names, and 
dates of mentions, additional to those given 
by Mr, Perer Grirritus, will help towards 
making his list more complete. These are 
mainly taken from the publications of the 
Lincoln Record Society, the number of each 
volume being stated. Volumes iii., vi., ix., 
xl., xx., are the Bishops’ Registers, 1209. 
1279; in the later of these the personal name 
of the English Master is more frequent than 
in the earlier. In the presentations by vice- 
gerents, these may have been acting during a 
vacancy in the Mastership, or during an 
absence abroad. 
1161. May. William Panet, Minister of 
the brethren of the Temple in Gaul, headed 
the whole chapter of the brethren in England 
in a grant for rent to the Bishop of Lin- 
coln of a place of the Temple near the City 
of London, first built by the brethren (vol. 
xxvill., p. 15). He probably was acting for 
Richard de Hastings, 1155-1164, who, accord- 
ing to a list I copied but of which I did not 
note the source, was succeeded by : 

Richard Mallebeench; he as Richard Mal- 
ban witnessed a deed 1147; a note says he 
was probably Malebanc, appearing in the 
Kirksted Cartulary as Richard Mallebeench, 
Master of all the poor knights and brothers 
of the Temple of Salamon, 1155-61 (vol. xxix, 
p. 263). This seems to place him before R. 
de Hastings. 

1190. Whitsuntide. 
was still alive. (Records of the Danelaw, 
1920, p. 380). The above-mentioned list 
gives: Arnold de Torroge; Gerard de Rider- 
foot, 1185-9; Walter, 1189-91; Robert de 
Sable, 1191; but I have not found any other 
mention of these. 

1251. Robert de Sandford, Staunford, 
Sawford, Saunford, still alive (vol. xx.). 

1251. October. Roscelin de Fos, called 
also Jos. Alive January, 1257. (vol. xx.). 

1258. Amed’ de Morestall or Morescallo. 
(vol. xx.). 

1263. May. Amblard. (vol. xvii.). 

1265. November. Richard FitzJohn, vice- 
gerent. Also December, 1267. (vol. xx.). 


Geoffrey Fitzstephen 
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1269, August. Imbert de Perant. (vol. xx.). 
1271. August. Richard FitzJohn. Act- 
ing. (vol, xx.). 

1272. February. Guy de Foresta. (vol. xx.). 

1274. November. Thomas de la Fenne, 
Deputy for the Master, vice-gerent February, 
1275. (vol. xx.). 

1306. Richard FitzJohn made _presenta- 
tion, probably as vice-gerent (Bishop’s Re- 
gister). 

ALFRED WELBY. 


OLBELN’S AMBASSADORS (clxx. 157). 
—There are various theories as to the 
identity of the two figures in this picture. 
The commonly accepted view is that the ono 
on the left is Jean de Dinteville and the one 
on the right George de Selve, Bishop of 
Lavaur. Dinteville was the French ambas- 
sador in London in the fateful year 1533, 
when Christendom learned with astonishment 
that Anne Boleyn was the wife of Henry 
VIII. Henry did not attend the wedding- 
breakfast, but watched the proceedings from 
a specially constructed cabinet, and Dinte- 
ville was one of his companions. But within 
a few months Henry had been very rude to 
Dinteville, and Thomas Cromwell had also 
been rude, so he returned to France. He 
again confronted the irritable tyrant on a 
special mission in 1535, but with no great 
success. Before he left, he received Henry’s 
permission to call on the Princess Mary, who 
was at Eltham, and thereby won great popu- 
larity among English people, who probably 
were not aware that when he arrived at the 
palace he was told that Mary had been 
ordered to remain in her room and that he 
must be satisfied with a glimpse of the baby, 
Elizabeth. 

The other’figure, George de Selve, is of a man 
who was a successful diplomatist, and who, 
on retiring, lived a model life as a bishop. 
He paid a short visit to Dinteville in Eng- 
land, and during it sat for the picture. And 
now comes the riddle which makes the pic- 
ture so interesting. The two men, presum- 
ably, are French and Catholics; why, then, 
is there close to the bishop an open book, 
containing on the left page Luther’s German 
version of the hymn Veni Creator Spiritus, 
and on the right page his abbreviation of the 
Ten Commandments? The explanation given 
is that the bishop shared in the hope, cher- 
ished for so long, of reconciling Rome and 
Lutheranism, that he had just been in Ger- 
many and that Luther’s popular hymnal is 
introduced to remind the spectator of his 





ville, diminutive, half hidden by a damask 
curtain, there is a crucifix, which we might 
reasonably expect to find near the bishop, 
but it is intended to show that the bishop's 
views were shared by a number of prominent 
Frenchmen, of whom Dinteville was one. 

This is what may be described as the 
official view of the picture. But some thirty 
years ago, a book was written, dedicated to 
the Trustees and Directors of the National 
Gallery, aski them to reconsider the 
matter. According to the author, Mr. W. F. 
Dickes, the object of the picture was to com- 
memorate the Treaty of Nuremberg, promul- 
gated in 1532, with a view to reconciling 
Catholics and Protestants, so that the 
Kmpire might offer a better resistance to the 
Turks, who were threatening Vienna. Two 
brothers took a prominent part in bringing 
about the treaty, and were very proud of 
their work; they were Otto Henry, a Catho- 
lic, and Philip, a Lutheran, both of them 
Counts Palatine of the Rhine. If these are 
the men represented, then the presence of 
Luther’s Gesangbuch needs no explanation. 
It leans against a lute, the symbol of a 
treaty, and a Nuremberg globe is there to 
recall the town. The hymn Veni Creator 
Spiritus is meant to invoke a blessing on the 
work of the brothers. They did not come to 
England and, in deciding if they are the 
ambassadors, much seems to depend on 
whether it can be proved that Holbein was 
on the Continent in 1533. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


RASS MATRIX OF A BUTCHER (clxx. 
101, 139).—In the Church of All Saints, 
Maldon, Essex, is a slab bearing the indent 
of a fine brass, which consisted of fourteen 
plates. The date of this would be about 
1480. Only one plate remains, a shield at 
the bottom sinister corner. This bears a 
butcher’s ‘‘ block brush.’’ The whole indent, 
and also an enlargement of the shield are 
illustrated in Trans. Essex Arch. Soc. N.S. 
xi. 133-4, 

In Weever’s ‘Funeral Monuments,’ 
p. 610, and Salmon’s ‘ History of Essex,’ 
423-4, are references to a brass to a 
butcher named King, who died in 1415, who 
had an ‘‘ Axe for his Armes.”’ 

A monument to Richard Wood and his wife 
Joane, (no date given) had two shields. The 
arms given on one were, A winged Bull, with 
two Axes in Saltire between three Roses, ap- 
parently a variation of the arms of the 
Butchers’ Company. 





favourite scheme. Above the head of Dinte- 


There was yet another epitaph in this 
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church to a butcher, most probably in brass ; 
this was to William Reade, citizen and 
butcher of London, and Christian, his wife, 
date 1453; but no mention is made of any 
emblems of his trade. 


W. W. P. or HawksHaw. 


ATHERINE DASHWOOD AND JAMES 
HAMMOND (clxx. 155).—Some years 

ago I went into the history of James Ham- 
mond, but found very little about him. I noted 
the . D.N.B.’ statements and found that the 
Gentleman’s Magazine merely reported his 
deat), vol. xii., p. 330, 1742. In vol. lvii. is 
a short pedigree showing his relationship to 
the St. Alban’s Court, Kent, family. Berry’s 
‘Pedigrees of Kent’ omits his name. He 
is not in R. Freeman’s ‘ Kentish Poets,’ 1824. 
Julia de Vayne’s ‘ Kentish Garland ’ gives a 
passing mention of him in a modern poem 
(p. 304). Musgrave’s Obituary has a list of 
references to his death. That he was a 
persona grata to Lord Chesterfield is seen in 
the preface to his ‘ Elegies,’ which was writ- 
ten by him and, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing letter, in my possession, they were also 
published by him: 
London Nov: 6th, 1742. 
Madam, 

Authoriz’d by your permission and _ en- 
courag’d bu much better Judgements than my 
own, I have sent the Elegys to the Press; and 
they will be published next week. I have 
ordered some of ’em to be sent to you as soon 
as printed. I gave them to the Bookseller for 
his own Profit, knowing your sentiments in all 
those matters, well enough to be sure that you 
would approve of that Step. I wish the preface 
which I have prefix’d, were more worthy of 
either the work or the Author; but the truth of 
my sentiments will (I am sure) with you, attone 
for the defects in every other particular. I 
endeavour’d to take it out of the common run 
of funereal panegyricks and I chose to omitt 
many things rather than to say those things 
which are always said upon these occasions 
however undeserv’d, but I am conscious that 
I have neither done Justice to my Friend’s 
merit, nor to my own sense of it. The best 
thing anybody can say of the Preface, is that 
it is short; I wish it had been wrote by some- 
body, who would have made that the worst 
thing that could have been said of it. I hope 
you will employ me without reserve if upon 
this or any other occasion I can have it in my 
power to show you that respect and attachment 
with which I am, 

Madam, 

Your most faithfull 

and most obedient 

servant, 

CHESTERFIELD. 
Ld Chesterfield to Mrs. 
Hammond. 1742. 


Endorsed 








I have glanced through the Elegies. They 
are dull, I admit, but not so dull as to com 
under Johnson’s scorn as ‘‘ frigid.’ I wonde 
if, when Johnson wrote, knowing that Che. 
terfield had fathered their production, y 
little of his dislike for Chesterfield had 
escaped on to poor Hammond. 


F, Wiittam Cock. 








In my query under this heading, ty 
errors have crept in, probably by my fault, 
I should have written: ‘‘ Hammond died ip 
1742; was he buried at his family’s seat of 
Somersham, Hunts?’’ There may be eyi- 
dence in coroners’ records, inscriptions, or 
parish registers. A slip of my pen made 
Hammond enter Westminster School in 
1710; he was born in 1710, and entered West. 
minster School in 1722. I cannot as yet find 
evidence that the Catherine Dashwood con- 
cerned is the person whom Horace Walpok 
saw at the court of George III; is there con. 
fusion with the Lady Dashwood, of Kirt 
lington Park, who was certainly there at 
that time (see inscriptions in the Dashwood 
chapel in Kirtlington Church). Many of 
Walpole’s gossiping remarks, like Hervey's 


spiteful ones, have been allowed to label 
their objects for all time. 
(Mrs. A. H. Radice), S. Rapice. 


Foxcombe Orchard, Boars Hill, Oxford. 


UTHORS WANTED. (clxx. 157).—2. a. The 
line “Who fills the butchers’ shops 
with large blue flies?” is by Horace Smith, line 
49 in No. 1 of ‘ Rejected Addresses by the 
brothers Smith. The piece ‘ Loyal Effusion 
by W. T. F.’ is a parody of William Thomas 
Fitzgerald (1759?—1820), for whom see the 
‘D.N.B.’ and the introduction to the poem in 
later editions of ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 
man responsible for the large blue flies is 
Napoleon. 

2. ec. These words are an unmetrical variety 
of the familiar couplet about Nebuchadnezzar. 
I cannot do better than refer the querist to 
the interesting account of the matter given at 2 
S. vii. 437, by the late John R. Magrath, Provost 
of Queen's College, Oxford. Dr. Magrath wrote 
“When I was an undergraduate (1856-60) the 
story ran that in 1852, when the subject for the 
Newdigate Prize was ‘ The Feast of Belshazzar’ 
and the prizeman Edwin Arnold, there were 8 
don and an undergraduate at Christ Church, 
I think it was, who had the same surname. 
The don was one of the judges, but the com- 
peting poems went by mistake to the under- 

raduate, who duly sent them on to the don, 

ut first read them and took samples.” Dr. 
Magrath gave four samples, two of which were 

“King Nebuchadnezzar was turned out to 

grass 

With oxen, horses and the savage ass.” 











wae Ort 
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and 


“The King surveyed the unaccustomed fare 
With an inquiring but disdainful air, 
And murmured, as he cropped the unwonted 


ood, bie 
It may be eaten, but it is not good.” 


Dr. Magrath concludes “ I have never seen any 
of the lines in print. There may have been 
more, which I never heard or have forgotten. 
They would almost certainly have been varied 
in the course of repetition during sixty years.” 
In the same number of ‘N. & Q.’ p. 439, under 
‘Authors of Quotations Wanted’ is a state- 
ment that “some time ago” in The Times 
Literary Supplement the Nebuchadnezzar 
couplet was assigned by Mr. D. 8S. MacColl, 
with confidence but without reference, to an 
article by Andrew Lang. Lang must have 
quoted it. He vas not born till 1844; Falconer 
Madan in his ‘ Oxford outside the guide-books ’ 
(1923), p. 158, makes a continuous piece of Dr. 
Magrath’s two extracts as given above, and 
reads ,“ It may be wholesome,” and gives a 
variant version of another extract. 

At 12 S. viii. 33, there is a further reply to 
‘Notes on Nebuchadnezzar’ giving references 
to two places where some of these lines 
appeared in print, and correcting a mistake 
in Mr. E. Martin Geldart’s ‘ A Son of Belial.’ 
By the way, Geldart’s pseudonym should surely 
be Nitram Tradleg, not Tradley. 


Epwarp Bensty. 


2. c. My father was fond of quoting certain 
passages from a “ Verse” edition of the Old 
Testament—which were passed on to him by 
his uncle, Dr. George Rogers, who. took his 
degree of M.D. Edin. in 1827-8 (at the period of 
Burke and Hare). Whether his uncle was to 
be relied on, or was joking, I have often 
wondered—but his story was that an old 
Scotchman made this verse (or doggerel) 
edition, which he left to either Edinburgh, or 
perhaps Glasgow University, with ‘the idea 
that it would be published—as a_ serious 
literary production. The lines quoted at the 
reference are about Nebachadnezzar, who left 
his palace and lived on grass :— 


“He said, whilst eating th’ unaccustomed 


‘ood, 
This may be wholesome, but it is not good.” 
Another couplet, from the same source, was 
perhaps even more unintentionally comical :— 
“The Lord said unto David, sit thou on my 
right hand— 
No, thank you Sir, said David, 
prefer to stand.” 


I much 


I am greatly interested to see a reference to 
this wey ancient “ family ” joke—and_ shall 
be delighted to learn whether there is any 
foundation in fact for the existence of this 
(never published) verse edition—or whether the 
whole thing is a hoax? Anyhow, si non 2 vero 
é ben trovato. 

K. Rocgrs. 





The Library. | 








Religion and Learning. By Olive M. Grif- 
fiths. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. net). 


"NM HIS is a study of English Presbyterian 

thought from 1662 to the beginning of 
the Unitarian movement. It covers ground 
which has been but imperfect] waned over, 
yet contains seeds of thought, growth of 
thought, manifestly important for history 
of the relations between religion, philosophy 
and science as these worked themselves out 
in the England of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Presbyterianism, with its (in 
English speculation) derivative Unitarian- 
ism, has remained outside the main current 
of English religious life; yet both directly 
and indirectly it has borne a share in the 
development of our philosophical and scien- 
tific culture, and has played a part, too, in 
our material development, 

The author comes to her task well equipped 
with knowledge and judgment. Her first sec- 
tion deals with the need and possibility of 
development after 1662, in which an interest- 
ing chapter is that on the social effects—not 
altogether so disastrous as might be supposed 
on those against whom it was directed—of the 
Clarendon Code. She considers next, in Eng- 
land, Holland and Scotland, the influences 
which went to form the general Presby- 
terian philosophy, breaking away as it did 
from Aristotelianism; becoming deeply 
absorbed in Cartesianism and the counter- 
theories that evoked, to the rejection of the 
Calvinism with which they had started, and 
by acceptance of reason as the paramount 
factor in morality advancing more and more 
definitely towards rationalism. With all 
which the strong influence of science 
and the new interpretations of the world 
and the mind of man which it suggested co- 
operated towards increasing the tendency to 
criticise the most fundamental doctrines of 
orthodox Christianity. The eighteenth cen- 
tury saw further development of criticism; 
the establishment in Presbyterianism of be- 
lief in the duty of private investigation and 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and the 
adoption of quasi-Arian and Socinian 
opinions. Whence, in the early nineteenth 
century, issued the Unitarianism which, 
parted from the central tradition of Chris- 
tianity, maintained belief in the reality of 
the Resurrection, and, though obviously in 
doctrine a precarious system, distinguished 
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itself by generous action and endeavour in 
practical affairs. 

A great deal of this history is very imper- 
fectly known to any but the expert—the 
early part especially having been largely 
obscured by political turmoils. Yet it is in- 
teresting as well as important for the under- 
standing of the English mind. Here the 
reader will find a well-ordered, dispassionate 
marshalling of facts in a dry but correct and 
pleasant way, with the aid of a sufficient 
bibliography for further stages of study, and 
five useful appendixes, the most valuable of 
which is that giving notes on manuscript 
sources. 


Catalogue of 
Century Tokens. 
(Oxford : 


Oxfordshire Seventeenth- 
Edited by J. G. Milne, 
Humphrey Milford for the 
Visitors. 3s, 6d. net). 
[s 1923 Mr. Leeds published in the Oxford 
Historical Society’s series a list of seven- 
teenth-century tradesmen’s tokens issued in 
the City of Oxford. The present work offers 
the student like material in the tradesmen’s 
tokens of Oxfordshire, for which the collec- 
tion at the Ashmolean Museum is almost 
complete, harvest as it is gathered by several 
well-known and lucky gleaners in this field. 
Out of 150 issuers of tokens, but a small 
number have eluded research made for iden- 
tification. Hearth-tax lists; wills and grants 
of administration at Somerset House and 
elsewhere; parochial registers; archives of 
boroughs and divers other sources, have been 
hunted through, with the result that we have 
no fewer than eighteen pages of small bio- 
graphical accounts. Witney, Banbury and 
Thame are the three towns whence most 
seventeenth-century tokens come; the occupa- 
tions for which they were found most useful 
were those of inn-keepers, mercers, drapers 
and grocers. Dr. Milne’s pleasantly-written 
introduction gives just the information re- 
quired on the trades, methods of use, cost of 
production and designs, with which this little 
study is concerned. He has come to the con- 
clusion that the Oxfordshire tokens, like 
those of Oxford City, were made in London 
by David Ramage; in fact, two Banbury 
tradesmen, their tokens dated 1650 and 1651, 
seem to have had recourse to Ramage before 
Oxford did. Sixteen plates at the end of 
the book give illustrations of all the speci- 
mens—192 in number—described in the cata- 
logue. 


Osituary: MARY DORMER HARRI 


We have learned with the deepest 
the death of Miss Dormer Harris, 
was knocked down and fatally injured by 
motor-car, not far from her house at 
ington Spa, on the evening of March 
There can be few of our readers, interestg 
whether in the Middle Ages or in the hij 
tory and antiquities of Warwickshire, 
have not come across and derived pleas 
and profit from her work. Her principj 
achievement was the discovery, transcriptid 
and editing of the Coventry Leet Bod 
brought out by the Early English Text Sog 
ety, 1907-1913. Before that, she had writt 
‘Life in an Old English Town,’ a deseri 
tion of the mediaeval life of Coventry ; 0 
books were ‘ Social and Economic Warwic 
shire’ and ‘ Unknown Warwickshire ’—th 
latter a charming book which reveals 
love for the homelier aspects of Warwic¢ 
shire scenery. Another important find wal 
that of the Register of the Trinity Guild of 
Coventry, her edition of which, with intro 
duction and notes, was recently published by 
the Dugdale Society, (See ante p. 107), 
A subsequent volume was to discuss certai 
interlineations and other marks in the Regis« 
ter; Guild 'MSS.; the yeoman-guilds a 
some further matters, and she had already 
begun work on this, ‘ 

A Warwickshire woman by birth, 
seemed to know every corner of the county, 
She did a good deal of writing, descriptive 
and historical, on its old houses and places) 
of interest, and busied herself actively abou 
the preservation of any valuable ancie 
building threatened. She retained also 
in undiminished zest the sense for liters 
ature which had won for her, in her gi 
hood at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, a first” 
class in the English school, and of late years 
she had been a keen supporter of the local 
dramatic society, and much interested in 
writing of plays. & 

Year by year the circle of her friends 
widened; and these will dwell most not om= 
what she was as a notable English scholar, 
but what she was in herself. There was 
hever anyone more warm-hearted, ) 
unaffectedly humble-minded and generous, 
The breadth of humanity about her, and her 
gift of merry humour increased and mellowed 
with time; and she kept all her life some 
thing of the heart of a child. 


aor: 
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